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gloved hand to him. "Of course not/' she said, "so long as you
don't mind my saying good-bye. It's more than time for
Adolf's medicine."

"Good-bye," he said, keeping hold of her fingers a little
longer than was needed. "And you know what my medicine is,
don't you? It's you. So come often, and I'll get well quickly."

They were momentarily alone. But soon the servant would
return to announce her coach; he hesitated a moment, then
bent his head, peeled back her unbuttoned glove and printed a
passionate, a most satisfying kiss upon her wrist. She drew it
away, but stood still over him. Evert was improving. Then,
being Evert, he suddenly looked crestfallen and sheepish. He
even began to murmur excuses about being a sick man, and,
when she turned away in disappointment, was clearly thinking
that it was the kiss and not the apologies that had brought the
frown to her brow.

She was almost glad to see the servant enter; she gave Evert
a conventional though a friendly farewell from the door. It was
not till she was in her coach, bowling homeward, that a certain
phrase of her own began to echo in her ears once more: "I'm
afraid," she heard herself saying, "that Adolf's health is
breaking up this winter." She wondered if the 'afraid' had rung
quite true. She was very far yet from beginning to calculate
how many winters Adolf might be sick before the sickness
grew mortal. But she was young still, felt herself even
younger, and had something within her that could not be
satisfied for ever with hesitant kisses on her wrist.

If Taube was older, he was strong, and had had more
meagre satisfactions than she had. It would not be strange,
nor altogether discreditable, if he too lay listening to the sound
of her 'winter'. But his thoughts were interrupted. The
trumpets, pealing through Stockholm streets, drowned softer
dreams, as they announced that King Gustav had taken the
risk his enemies had thought too great. The Riksdag had met.
Stockholm (trembling a little lest she should soon be a theatre
of war) was to be at least the stage on which a civil strife was
fought to a finish, to an issue none could guess.